THE    GREAT    TUDORS
wit which is more a weapon than an ornament. The steel
and flint of thought and action struck dangerous sparks. If
his primary ambition had been poetic and not political,
academic rather than active, this wit would have made him
fewer enemies. But in competition or co-operation with
soldiers and sailors, still more in court intrigue, which was
carried on for the most part by people with slower and less
incisive minds than Raleigh's, it was certain to alienate those
whom it enabled him to supersede. For he had little or no
humour. Except possibly during the short, uproarious time
in his youth when he stopped the mouth of a talkative
acquaintance with sealing-wax, he could not easily be
trapped into a comfortable guffaw. His wit was always the
servant of deliberate purpose, and his attitude therefore
quickly became aggressive. His poem The Lie, too long to
quote in full, written probably when Elizabeth had put him
in the Tower for being insolent enough to marry, shows per-
fectly this aggressiveness, which had been induced at first by
close contact and competition with men to whom he felt
himself superior, and grew, when he was cut off from them,
into melancholy and cynicism:
" Say to the Court it glowes,
and shines like rotten wood,
Say to the Church it showes
whats good, and doth no good.
If Church and Court reply,
then giue them both the lie.
" Tell men of high condition,
that mannage the estate,
Their purpose is ambition,
their practise onely hate:
And if they once reply\
then giue them all the lie.
" Tell age it daily wasteth,
tell honour how it alters.
Tell beauty how she blasteth
tellfauour how it falters
And as they shall reply,
giue euery one the lie.
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